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TO 



THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS 



THE DUDDINGSTQN CURLING SOCIETY, 
GAME OF CURLING 

IS RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED 
BY 

THE AUTHOR. 



I . n 



# The fallowing account is submitted to the Public, 
chiefly with the view of calling the attention of 
Curlers to one of our national amusements^ that 
some additional iyiformation may thus fo obtained 
respecting its origin and early history. 
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ON THE 



GAME OF CURLING. 



Every thing illustfrative of national charac- 
ter is worthy of attention. JBut here the phi- 
losopher and the historian have often to regret 
the want of sufficient materials. From the 
earliest ages men have taken care to transmit 
to posterity the great revolutions which socie- 
ty has undergone : but the particular customs 
and amusements which prevail among a people, 
and which have no small influence in rendering 
them brave and virtuous, or effeminate an4 
vicious, are too often overlooked by literary 
men, and allowed to sink into oblivion. How 
many of the amusepaents which contributed 
to brace the hardy limbs of our forefathers, 

A 
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jpid to generate that noble spirit of freedom, 
which, after a struggle of many ages, reared at 
last that unrivalled constitution under which 
we have the happinessto live, are now unknown ! 
Others, though still in existence, are fast has- 
tening to decay. And, ere long, it is probable, 
even the names of some of them will be found 
bnly in the scattered fragments of our national 
poets. Every attempt, therefore, to preserve 
the memory of those which still remain, is 
' certainly laudable. 

T^Eft^f^c^TRi,^G*mayius43rbereg«^ 
$4 9§ one ctf o«r aa&onal amusements. It is 
practised in &$ winter during the time of frost, 
«q4 consista in sliding stonea along the ice to 
» pftrticxilar mark. It has some resemblance 
to the game* of bowls and billi^rcU- 

Tjhb stones employed in it are made from 
flecks of whijistone, or granite, o£ a close te&- 



* Curl 9 from the German kurzweil; an amusement, + 
fcame; and curling, from kurtwcHlen, to flay for amusa- 

* ' * • " 
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team, five frfcta c*Afcfcs r and cajJafete of taking a . 

fufejiolftfth* . Those whmStofte nodokti* of cgi*> 

ce&tric iexture, called iprfjb r on accwint df thett 

to&ghtse*** and n^nret breaking into large frag* 

itttfrits* are reckoned the beat. They ate found 

ifi the bed* of rivetfs, and on the aes-shord; 

sometime* not far removed from the shape # 

which they are afterwards to assume. They 

are 0f a ^herical ibrm^ flattened dbove and be- 

hm r *d that their breadth may be nearly equal 

to twice their thickness- The upper and uwfet 

surface are made parallel to one another tod) 

the angle* of both are rounded ofE The under 

surface, Of sdle, as it is called* is polished a& 

nioely as posmbl^ that the* stone may mover 

easily aloftg. Sometime* the sole is hollowed 

out in the middle, and sometimes it is made a 

little convex 5 but that which is perfectly level 

is unquestionably the best. In many pairts of 

the country there are always a few misshapen 

blocks employed in the game. These, when 

well placed by the vigorous arms of those who 

take the lead, can with difficulty be removed. 

At Duddingston, however, none are admitted 

into the game, but such as are of a spherical 
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form, and properly made. When thus prepar- : 
ed, a handle is inserted into the upper surface, 
generally of iron, sometimes of wood, and some- 
times also of wood, screwed into an iron stand- 
ard fixed in the stone. They are. from 80 to 
60 lbs! avoirdupois weight, according to the 
# strength of the person who uses them. 

The fink* is that portion of the ice which 
is allotted for conducting the game. The chief 
thing to be attended to in chusing a rink, is, 
that the ice be level, smooth, and free from 
cracks, particularly such as are in a longitu^ 
dinal or oblique direction. If it be not level, 
the stones naturally deviate from their pw- 
per course, and the game becomes in a great 
measure a game of chance. The place for the 
rink being chosen, a mark is made at each end, 
called a rfee,f toesee, ox witter* | It is a small 



* Rinky or renk, means a course, or race ; probably from 
the ancient Saxon hrink, hrincg a strong man. 

f Tee, probably from the Icelandic tia, demonstrare, q. 
as pointing tmt the place. Teut: tijgh-en 9 indkare. 

I Witter, to inform, to make known ; Su. G. wittra, no- 
tum facer e 9 indicare. 
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hole made in the ice, round which two circles 
of different diameters are drawn, that the rela- 
tive distances of the stones from the tee may 
be calculated at sight, as actual. measurement 
is not permitted till the flaying at each end 
be finished, .These circles, in the technical lan^ 
guage of the game, are called the broughs. A , 
score, is then 'drawn across the rink, at each 
end, distant froiji the tee about a sixth pail of 
the length of the rink. This is called the hog- 
score* It is frequently made waving, to dis- 
tinguish it from any accidental scratch. The 
length of the rinky from tee to teei varies from 
thirty to fifty yards, according to the intensi- 
ty of the fijost, and the smoothness, of the icel 
The breadth is about ten or twelve feet. When 
the ice is covered with snow it must be cleared 
to that extent, and also ten or twelve feet be- 
yond the tee, at each end, that those stones, 
which are impelled with too much force, may 



* Hogscore 9 in some places called coll, or coalscorc, 
means distance, line; because the stones which. do not 
pass that line are, afc it were, distanced, and thrown aside 
as useless. 
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have room to got fir enough not to bd of ariy 

• Formerly, thftt the players rt&gM hd able* 
to stand firm, when they thtafcr the stones,; theyr 
used to wear crampits, which arte flat piece* of 
, iron, with four sharp pikes below; They «» 
bound to the sole of the shoentoith si strap and 
buckle. But as the use of ctfamprts is How Very 
much laid aside, a longitudinal hollow is mad* 
to support the foot, cloAe by the tee, and at 
right angles, with a line drawn from the one 
end of the rink to the other* This is called * 
hackf or hatch. Its situation is sudythafc, 
when discharging his stone, the played lifts it 
up, and makes it pass over the ted. 

There are generally sixteen stones on a link, 
each party having eight At IhiddingstoH, and 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, each player 
uses two stones, so that there are eight players 
on each rink, four agaiiist four. But in most 



* Hack, from the Icelandic hiacka, signifies a chop, a 
crack. 
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-Qtbtf p#rt£ of &a eOmrtry, where, ending is 
fractal!, curtop have only one stone *>pjuecr ; 
|H whiqh ewe &ere *re sixteen on * nnj^eigfet 
3g&ii«»t eight, Tberemaybeoneormorefink^, 
#ccor<Jipg to 4he number of coders. In »onfe 
£($4t inatchoi, in which different parishes con- 
tend wi& one another, no less than six rinfes . 
Jfrav$ been eng^ed £t qnce. Thegaoie may qj- 
so be copflijcted by one perspn against another, 
Vy two 3g$inst two, or three against three, epefr 
W*g W£ or 9ioxe tfiPftes, «* if may b$ Pgwql 

He who is reckoned t^e best curler, baa gp- 
perallytl^ pov« of ^n^angi^gtji? order of tlje 
gajne ; fjuj. whoever is l*st in order gives dire?- 
tioijs tp flU tfce rest o£h*s party. He is called 
the driver, and the first the had. The origjyi 
of wpiieb #g>pf Uafaofts i§ sufficiently obvious. 

It is necessary, top, that each curler be pxp- 
yided with a broom, the use of which will be 
siiiScientJy understood by reading the rujes #f 
the Duddingston Curling Society, annexed to 
this essay. 
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; At first, the game is remarkably simple. 
The lead endeavours to lay his stone as near 
the tee as possible. If it be a little short of it, 
ujton the middle of the rink, it is reckoned to 
' be fully better laid than if it touched it. The 
object of the next in order is nearly the same 
• as that of the lead. r When he attempts to 
strike away the stone of his antagonist, if he 
i miss his aim, his stone will pass by, and be 
completely useless. But if he place his stone 
near the tee, without minding that of his an- 
tagonist, it has a chance of remaining there, 
and gaining a shot to his party. The object of 
the next in order is to guard * the stone of 
his partner, if it be near the tee, or to strike 
off that of his antagonist, if it be nearer. The 
one who follows, if a stone belonging to his 
own party be nearest the tee, attemptsto guard 
it; if one of the opposite party, to strike it off, 
or to draw a shot^-f if no stone be near the tee. 



* To guard a stone, is to lay another in a direct line be-- 
fore it y so that the one who plays next, on the opposite side, 
may not be able to get it .removed. > 

f To draw a shot, is to make the stone rest as near the 
tee as possible. 
4 
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. As the game advanced it becomes always 
fiiore intricate. Sometimes the stone near- 
est the fee, which is called the winner, is so 
guarded that there is no possibility of getting 
at it directly. It then becomes necessary, in 
order to get it removed, to strike another stone - 
lying at the side, in an oblique direction. Thi$ # 
is called wicking* and is one of the nicest 
parts of the game. But when the winner can- 
not be reached, even in this way, the last in 
order but one or two must then endeavour to 
remove the opposing stones, by striking them 
with great force. If each curler use two^ stones, 
the driver may clear the ice with his first stone, 
in order to get at the winnerwith his last. Some- 
times the stones are situated in such a critical 
manner, that the driver, to avoid the risk of 
losing any shots which his party may have 
gained, throws away his stone without at- 
tempting any thing. 

It is astonishing what dexterity some cur- 

.• 
* Wick> from Su. G. wik 9 angulus, a corner* became a 

corner or part of the stone only is hit \ 

M 
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lers attain ! Whether they have to draw, strike, 
wick, or enter a port,* they will seldom deviate 
an inch from their aim. This, however, caa 
only be effected when the ice is quitp level, an 
advantage which, in our variable winters, is 
. seldom to be met with. There is almost always 
some bias; which the curler must attend to, in 
ortfer to gain his purpose. Much, too, depends 
upon the person who directs the game. How- 
ever well individual curlers may acquit them- 
selves, if they want a judicious and experien- 
ced director, all their art will not avail.— 
As the soldiers in an anjiy, whatever may be 
their individual bravery, if not properly com- 
manded* must yield to superior discipline ;, so 
also in a bompel^ the skill of the curlers 



* To enter a port, is to make a stone pass through an open- 
ing made by two others lying opposite to one another. 

•f Bonspel, bonspiel, or bonspeel, a match at the diversion of 
curling on the ice, between two opposite parties. This has 
been derived from Fr. bon, and Belg. spel, play q. a good 
game. But it*rillbe found, that the same word is rarely 
formed from two different languages. It may, therefore, 
rather be traced to Belg. bounty a village, a district, and 
iftl> play ; because the inhabitants of differ^Et villages or 
districts contend with each other in this sport, one parish, 
for example, challenging anodier^-Waww*^ Dictionary. 
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may be wasted by .injudicious directions. 
When the stones on both sides have been all 
played, the one nearest the tee counts one; 
and if the second, third, fourth, &c. belong to 
the same side, ajl these count so many shots ; 
thirty one of tfhich, for each side, is the num- 
ber usually played for. 

The origin of this game is yet involved in 
darkness. Whilst most of our national amuse- 
ments are to be found recorded in the writings 
of the antiquary and historian, .we find.no men- 
tion made of this before the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. , About that time, thp 
allusions to it are such as clearly prove that 
it was then pretty generally practised. Ikia 
probable, however, that its origin does hot go 
much farther back ; because, if it existed in the 
fifteenth, or about the beginning of the six- 
teenth century,* it could hardly have been 
pmitted in those lists which have been trans- 
mitted to us of the ancient amusements of our 
country. But in none of those lists do we find 
it ever mentioned, nor does . any author make 
the least allusion to it, previous to that period. 

• 



1* 

In the statutes of the fifteenth <lentury, we find 
a list of amusements, amongst which are golf 
and football, particularly prohibited by autho- 
rity, in order to promote the noble art of arch- 
»y, as it is called. But nowhere do we find 4 
single hint about the game of curling, it can 
be practised, it is true, only for a short time in 
winter ; but when it is practised, it must, fron^ 
its very nature, be public, and known to the 
whole neighbourhood/ On whteh account, had 
it then existed, it could hardly have been over- 
looked by those who have particularly enume- 
rated the Scottish amusements of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 

j[k later times, when it is known to have 
flourished in this country, we find it forming 
-# favourite subject for pontic description. Not 
Satisfied with allusions, the votaries of the 
jnuses have allotted to it whole poems, and ex- 
patiated, with the , feelings of a curler, upon 
the various circumstances connected with this 
jnanly Scottish exercise, Now, since we do not 
ffod jt eyen menjipnecj. before that "period, it is 
highly p;oji>able that it did not then exist, or 
that it was only in its infancy. 
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There is another circumstance^ whick would 
lead us to suppose, that the origin of curling, 
in this country at least, is not very, remote. 
The stones, if we may judge from, some speci- 
mens thfit still remain, seem once to have been 
unpolished blocks,, used almost as they west . 
found in the fields, and in the beds of rivera # 
In place of a handle, they appear to have 
had only a protuberance at top, with a niche 
for the. finger and thumb. In which form 
they are still to be seen in several parts of th* 
country. This gave place to the more conve- 
nient /form of bent wooden, and iron handles. 
The improvement of the handle was connect- 
ed with improvements in the stones themselves. 
They gradually laid aside their rude sh&pa, 
and have now assumed an elegant and uniform 
appearance. This improvemei>t is still going 
on, and has been so as far back as our inform- 
ation upon the subject extends. Now, had the 
game been of very ancient origin, we should 
expect many of these improvements to hfrve 
been made long before the time when they 
acti^ally were made. As society advances in 
improveraent, arts arid sciences advance at the 
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game time. No human thing remains station- 
ary- If, then, we find curling stones, atfany 
period, in the rudest possible form* having re- 
ceived no improvements, we have reason to 
conclude, that the origin of the game cannot 
fae far distant from that period. And since the 
earliest notices we have of it do not go farther 
back than the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, at which period curling stones were in 
the rudest form, .the game was probably not 
known in this country sooner than the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century. 

\ Connected with this is the inquiry respect- 
ing the country in which it originated./ Upon 
thj* subject curlers are divided in their senti- 
ments. Some seem to think that it was an 
amusement originally Scottish ; others, that ii 
was introduced into this country froi^ the con-r 
tinent. 




, Upon examining its claims to a Scottish ori-- 
gin, we find those claims resting upon its ex- 
istence here, and upon the want of sufficient 
evidence, that it existed, till lately, any where' 
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else. m That at has now existed in this country 
more than two centuries, is beyond all doubt. 
This is a fact, supported by direct historical" 
evidence. ' It is also maintained, that had the 
game been practised on the continent, in Ger* 
many, or the Low Countries, about or previa 
ous to the time when we have supposed it made # 
its appearance in this country, it would most 
probably have been more or less practised still; 
or at least some traces of it would have re* 
mained sufficient to demonstrate its former 
existence. Now, persons who have resided long 
in: those countries, and had the best opportu- 
nities of information, have all affirmed, that, at 
present,, no' such amusement exists, nor did 
they perceive any traces of its ever having Ex- 
isted. Such is the argument upon which those 
who favour the Scottish origin of curling re*| 
their opinion. 

With regard to the game of curling not be- 
ing practised, at present, on the continent, this 
is a point which it is not very easy to ascer- 
tain. At this moment, perhaps,- the half of the 
population of England, and a million of the 
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inhabitants of Scotland, never heard of the 
game of curling. Arid of all the foreign travel-* 
lers who have visted this country, and publish- 
ed their travels, not one has taken the smallest 
motice of it. The same thing may happen in 
Germany or the Low Countries. It may be 
practised in ' particular districts, and yet tra- 
tellers, and even persons who have resided 
Jong in those parts of the country where it is 
not practiced, may never have heard of such * 
game. 

• Aflr d even though it do not exist at present 
aft the continent, and though no traces have 
heen observed by many of our countrymen who 
resided there, of its ever having existed, still 
this circumstance is far from, being sufficient 
to pfove that it is not of continental origin* 
Within these two hundred years, the occupa- 
tions, manners, and customs, of the different 
doimtries of Europe, have undergone the great- 
est revolutions. The vast improvements thai 
hive been made in agriculture and cotamerce, 
fey giving employment to persons of all de* 
scriptiofta, have had a fatal influence upon our 
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*p^i^;s«taaem^t^ £artk*lg% such as aw 
pi^ise^irt4Jieot)en*i#* Hence, wiaay of the 
kmm^Hents of feme* timtefe a*e no^felrg^^ 
or &st going inl*> dttttse, The British youths* 
engaged fttffti e&ily life in^tk* serious ofccupia* 
tions rfparticulto^ jjrofessifms, haVo now little 
time for active atniiseinents. Shut up it the 
sickening atmosphere of a public buiHingj 
and doomed to the irksome task of watching 
a spindle, or forming a pin, they grow up like 
stunted Irees in the midst of an overcrowded 
plantation. Curling, therefore, may have once 
flourished, where now, among an industrious 
and laborious people, it is completely forgotten* 



Otut want of written Evidence is equally in* 
adequate to prove that curling had not been 
known on the continent : for the game may 
have been practised, and yet no accounts of 
it published, or there may be accounts of it 
with which we are yet unacquainted. Evert 
m our own country, where we know that It has 
prevailed for mote than two centuries, it is not 
mentioned by one historian, and is only at 
.faded toih one or two hocks of antiquities and 
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of law. Now, it is not to be supposed that 
the Dutch or Flemings, had it prevailed 
among them two centuries ago, would be more 
careful to preserve the memory of it than we 
in thijp country have beeri; The ggtoe, there* 
fore, may have existed in the Low Countries, 
# and yet not be noticed in those books of his- 
tory or antiquities which we have had an op- 
portunity of consulting. Hence, the argument 
in favour of the Scottish origin of curling, 

drawn from the want of sufficient evidence 

> 
that it existed till lately anywhere else, is by 

no means conclusive. 

Let us next inquire, whether the opinion 
of those who suppose that it was introduced 
into this country from the continent be well 
founded. We have, indeed, no direct evidence 
that it ever existed on the continent, but 
we have all the evidence which etymology 
can give in favour of its continental origin. 
The terms being all Dutch br German, point 
to the Low Countries as the place in which it 
most probably originated, or, at least, from 
ifhence it was conveyed to us. For if it wafc 
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not introduced from the continent, but was 
first invented in this country, it must have 
been at a time when the German and Low 
Dutch were the prevailing languages. Now, 
though the *Saxon was once pretty general in 
this country, and there are still many Dutch 
words m our language, yet those German dia* 
lects were never so general, as to make it cre~ 
dible, that our countrymen, in any particular 
invention, would employ them alone as the 
appropriate terms. In the history of inven- 
tions, such a phenomenon is not to be found. 
Had there been only one or. two foreign terms, 
<these would not have militated much against 
the domestic origin of the game, but the whol£ 
of the terms being continental, compel us to 
ascribe to it a continental origin. 

But we have other evidence that ourling, 
©r something like it, was originally practised 
on the continent. Kilian, in his dictionary, 
renders the Teutonic kluytav kalluyten, (lu- 
dere massis sive globis glaciatis, certanHHis- 
cis iqt equore glaciato.) Whatever those round 
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masses t>f ice Mrere, ttoey *aem to have been 
employed in a game on the ice after that 
manner of quoits ladeedy it appears highly 
probable, that the gana», which we now, call 
curlings was originally nothing else than the 
game of quoits practised u£>on the ice* Some 
of the very old Stotoas which yet remain fa- 
vour this conjecture* They ate not o&ly 
much smaller than those now employed, but 
instead of a handle, a* was mentioned above> 
have a kind of niche for the finger and thumb, 
as if they had been intended to be thrown. Be- 
aides* the game to which we apply the name of 
curling, was* till lately, hardly known by that 
Haute aritoUg the common people. From one end 
of Soot/laird to the other, it was always named 
kuting* to curl, meaning nothing more than to 
slide upon the ice. In some parts of Ayr- 
shire* we hive heafrd* it is pronounced co*ting 9 
j% circumstance which amounts almost to a 
proof that it was, at first, merely the gameof 



MKmiag, kuyten, probably from the Teutonic kluy- 
ten, kalluyteH. If the word, however, x be spelt cootying, 
with lie Scotch sound of the double o, it is derived from 
ihe Dutch coete, a quoit 
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quoits applied to the ice. Independently of 
the names, the gatiies themselves have a con- 
siderofote similarity. The one then might na- 
totally arise out of the other, and assume that 
form iii which it at present exists. 

From all which there is a very strong pqk* 
babiHty, that the game of curling was intro- 
duced into this country by the Flemings, in 
ttee fifteenth, or about the beginning of 
th* sixteenth century. It is well known, 
that in the reigns of Henry V. and VL of 
England, and James I. of Scotland, many of 
them came over to this country, and settled 
ma mechanics and manufacturers in our town* 
and villages, which had been much depopulat- 
ed during the destructive wars betwixt the 
two kingdoms* Then, however, it must have 
been in a very imperfect state, and probably 
kad a nearer resemblance to the game of 
quoits. 

Curling is said to have been carried into 
Ireland by the Scottish colonies who were 
planted there, so etrfy as the reign of James 
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T. of England. In that country, however* it 
seems now to be completely unknown. It 
has made its appearance in some of the north- 
ern counties of England ; and, within these 
few years, has even found its way to the carr 
pital of the British empire. There, the first 

• e^pay was made uJ>on the New River ; but 
the crowd of spectators, attracted by such a 
novel spectacle, becoming very great, the ice 
threatened to give way, and the curlers were 
with reluctance compelled to desist. Whe- 
ther it has again been attempted, and with 
whflt success, we have not been able to learn. 
It has not been confined within the bounda- 
tries x)f Europe ; it has been carried over the 
Atlantic, and established in the frozen re* * 
gions of North America. This information 
was communicated by a gentleman who was 
himself engaged in curling at Quebec. Th6re, 
on account of the length and severity of the 
winter, it bids fair to attain a degree of ce* 

\ lebrity unexampled in the milder climate of 
«Scolland. Here, it can be practised only a 
few days in the season ; so few, that for the 
last twenty years the average number is not 
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more than eight ; while, in that country, the 
amusement may be enjoyed the greater part 
of the winter. . •_ 

The history of curling, in this country, is 
very little known. The earliest intimation of 
it, which we have been able to obtain, is in* 
Cambden's Britannia, which was published 
by himself in 1607. , " To the 6ast of the 
mainland," (Orkney) he says, " lies Copinsha, 
a little isle, but very conspicuous to seamen. 
In which, and in several other places of this 
country, are to be found in great plenty, ex- 
cellent stones for the game called curling."* 
This intimation shews, that the game must 
have been pretty general, and in considerable 
repute, when stones were collected from a 
small island at such a distance from any place 
where the game could be practised. 

Before the middle of the seventeenth cen* 
tury, curling had been generally practised on 

. * This extract i» taken from Kippi*' edition, toL ii ? 
p. 1478. 
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the Sunday. For Baillie, id his letters,* ofc 
serves," Orkney's process came first befor© 
Us. He was a curler on the Sabbath day.* 
It is hardly necessary to mention, that, before 
the reformation in this country, Sunday was 
the day particularly allotted for amusement* 
c,of all kinds. . • 

• i 

In 1684, we find the game noticed in 
Fountainhall's Decisions :f M A- party of th« 
forces having been sent out to apprehend Si* 
William Scot of Harden, younger : »ne Wil*- 
liam Scot, i» Langhope, getting notice of 
their coming, went and acquainted Harden 
with it, as he Was playing at the curling with 
Riddel of Haihingv and others. 51 

pErfHAiTr, in his Tour in Scotland,^ in 
1792, thus describes the game. *• Of all the 
sports of these parts, that of curling is a fa- 
vourite, and one unknown in England. It is 
an amusement of the winter, and played on 
the ice, by sliding from one marie to another 

* Vol. i, p. 137. f Vol. i, p. 328. J R'W, 
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great stones of 40 ta 70 lbs. weight, of an he* 
mispherical form, with an iron or wooden 
handle at top. The object of the player is to . 
lay his stone as near the mark as possible, to 
guard that of his partner which had been well 
kid before, or to strike off that of his ante* 
gonist," 

Curling has never been universal in this 
country. But in some places where it once 
was, it is now no more ; while in others it is 
flourishing as much as it ever did, at any for- 
mer period* And, in many parishes, the num- 
ber of players is double of what it was half a 
century ago. When our nobility resided up* 
on their estates in the country, it was one of 
their favourite amusements. A challenge was 
sent from one baron to another, to engage in 
a bonspel with their respective tenants. The 
gentry in the country still partake of thik in- 
teresting amusement. Matches are made up 
in a great variety of ways. One parish chal- 
lenges another to contend with them upon 
some pond, or lake, or river, in the neigh- 
bourhood. And when the same parishes cqi*- 
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tend more than once, the conquerors in the 
last contest, have generally the privilege of 
choosing the place where they are to play next. 
Sometimes one part of a pariah challenges an- 
other, or the married men thosfe who are hjdn 
married. Some districts too, have long been 
distinguished for their iexterity in the art, 
# and at present, perhaps, none more so than 
the upper and middle wards of Lanarkshire, 
and certain parts of Dumfriesshire. 

At Edinburgh, where curlers are collected 
from all the counties of Scotland, this amuse- 
ment has beeil long enjoyed. And in so great 
repute was it towards the beginning of the 
last century, that the magistrates are said to 
have gone to it and returned in ia body, with 
a band of music before them, playing tunes 
adapted to the occasion. Then it was prac- 
tised chiefly on the North Loch, before it was 
chained, and at Canonmills. At which* latter 
place a society was formed about fifty years 
ago, and continued to flourish a considerable 
time. Of late, however, it has dwindled away 
*to -frothing. Nearly about the same time, ari- 
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other society was formed at DuHdingston ; but 
this too w&s ready to die away, when it was 
rcinstitiited in 1795, under the title of the 
DuddingJton Curling Society. Silver medals 
w&e struck off, to he worn as a badge of dis- 
tinction by the members* The medals repra* 
lent, on the one side, a party of curlers at 
play, and the church of Duddingston and 
Arthur's Seat on the back ground, with thi» 
motto: 

. . Sic. Scoti, alii ijK>n cque felices* 

The other side^ hsts the following inscrip- 
tion: 1 



Duddingston Curling Society, instituted 17th January 

1795. 



Sitfca that time, the society has been ra- 
pidly increasing in respectability and num- 
bers; new spirit has been infused into the 
game ; and it seems to be fast rising to a de- 
gree of celebrity unexampled in the history 
of ending. 
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A gold medal, to be played fo* annualfy, 
was instituted by the society in 1809. This 
circumstance, by exciting a spirit of emula- 
tion among the members, must contribute not 
a little to promote their accuracy and dexte- 
rity in the art of curling. And as minutes of 
the proceedings of the society at Duddingiston 
have now begun to be regularly kept, it will be 
easy, at any future period, to give an accu- 
rate history of these proceedings. Measures 
also will probably be taken to establish a cor- 
respondence betwixt the Duddingston society, 
and the different parts of Scotland where the 
game is practised. By which means an exten- 
sive and complete body of information may 
be collected, and produced when occasion re- 
quires. 

. *There are few amusements which excite 
more interest than the game of curling. In 
the. severest weather, a good curler, while en- 
gaged in his favourite amusement, feels no 
cold. • In playing himself, and assisting his 
partners with his broom, he finds sufficient 
exercise to keep him warm. It must, there* 
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ft^e, be highly conducive to health \ ftftd be-» 
ing performed at a time when the labours of 
the field are at a stand, and when several me^ 
chanicai 'employments cannot be carried ofy 
it gives little interruption to business. It 
brings men together in social intercourse ; it 
enlarges and strengthens the ties of fiwnjj^ • 
ship, and enlivens the dreary hours of winter 
With festivity and happiness. Games in which 
scenes of cruelty are exhibited, and afrrase* 
intents which go to enervate and debauch the 
Ifoul, may well be allowed to sink into obli-i 
vion ; but those which tend to strengthen the 
body and cheer the mind, without possessing 
any corrupting influence ought surely to be 
encouraged and promoted. In the present 
state of society, care should be taken to coun- 
teract, by every possible method, that effemi- 
nate habit of thinking, and of acting, which, 
the progress of luxury has a constant tend- 
ency to produce, and to call forth those exer- 
tions of the body and of the mind, which, 
when combined, constitute the perfection of 
the human character. That the game of curl- 
ing i» conducive to this object, is abundantly 
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obvious to all who are acquainted with & 
While the Scottish youths, then, shall conti* 
nue to practise this manly exercise, they should 
know, for their encouragement, that they are 
engaged in one of the most innocent and 
healthy amusements which their fathers have 
> transmitted to them. 

This game has been noticed by some, and 
minutely described by others of our national 
poets. Thus Pennycuick, who flourished in 
the seventeenth century, and whose poems 
were published in 1715, 

To curl on the ice doth greatly please, 
Being a manly Scottish exercise. 
It clears the brains, stirs up the native heat, 
And gives a gallant appetite for meat. 

Allan Qamsay, who flourished about the be- 
ginning of the last century, alludes to it in 
the following words : 



• the curling stone 



Slides munwutog o'er the icy plain* 
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J5o also Bums, 

He was the king o* a the <Jore f 
To guards or draw, or wick a bore, 
Or up the rink like Jehu rbatr, 
In time o* need, 

Grjeme, a Scottish poet, who died at La£ 
laark in 1785, describes the game with con- 
siderable minuteness and precision. 

The goals are marked out, the centre each 
Of a large random circle ; distance scores 
N Are drawn between, the dread of weakly arms. 
Firm on his cramp-bits stands the steady youth, 
Who leads the game. Low o'er the weighty stone ' 
He bends incumbent, and with nicest eye 
Surveys the farther goal, and in his mind 
Measures the distance, careful to bestow 
Just force enough ; then balanced in his hand 
He flings it on direct; it glides along ~ 

Hoarse murmuring, while playing hard before, 
Full many a besom sweeps away the snow, 
Qr icicle, that might obstruct its course* ' 

But cease, my muse ! what numbers can describe 
The various game. Say, ean'st thou paint the blush- 
Impurpled deep, that veils the stripphng's cheek, 
When wand'ring wide the stone neglects the rank, 
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And stops midway. His opponent is glad* 
Yet fears a similar fate, while every mouth 
Cries off the hog- — And Tinto joins the cry* 
Or could'st thou follow the experienc'd player 
Through all the mysteries of his art ; or teach 
The undisciplined how to wick, to guard, 
Or ride full out the stone that blocks the pass. 

Davidson, a poet of considerable genius, 
who wrote in the dialect of Kirkcudbright? 
shire, in his poem on Winter, thus describes 
the game ; 

But manliest of all ! the vig'rpus youth 

Itf bold contention met, the channelstane, 

The bracing engine of a Scottish arm, 

To shoot wi' might and skill. Now to the lake 

At rising sun, with hopes of conquest flushed* 

The armed heroes meet. Frae dale to doon 

The salutation echoes — and amain, 

The baubee tossed, wha shall wi' ither fight* 

The cap'ring combatants the war commence, 

Hence loud throughout the vale, the noise is heard 

Of thumping rocks, and loud bravadoes' roar. 

The author next gives an account of a bon- 
spel, betwixt two rival chiefs, on Loch Ken, 
with considerable humour ; 
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God prosper long the hearty friend* 

Of honest pleasures all ; 
A mighty curling match once did 

A% c***** W**k befai. 

To hurl the channelstane wi* skill, 

Lanfioddan took his way; 
The child that's yet unborn will sing 

The curling of that day. 

The champion of Ullisdale 
A broad rash aith did make, 

His pleasure, near the Cam'ron isle, 
Ae winter's day to take. 

Bold Ben o* Tudor sent him word 
He'd match him at the sport ; 

The chief o' Ken, on hearing this, 
Did to the ice resort. 

Wi' channelstanes, baith glib an* strong, 

His army did advance ; 
Their crampets o* the trusty steel, 

Like bucklers broad did glance. 

A band wi* besoms high" uprear'd, 
Weel made o* broom the best, 

Before them like a moving wood, 
Unto the combat prest 

The gallant gamesters briskly movM, 

To meet the daring fae— 
On Monday they had reach'd the loch, 

By breaking of the day. 
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The cjueftains muttered on the ice, 

Right eager to begin ; 
Their channelstanes,, by special care, 

Were a,' baith stout an* 1 



Their rocks they hurled up the rink, 

Ilk to bring in hj* hand; 
An 9 hill an 4 valley, dale an' doon, 

Rang wi 9 the anient band, 

Glenbuck upo'.the cockee stood, t 

His merry men drew near 3 
Quoth he, Beutudor promised 

This morn to' meet me here : 

But if I thought he would not come, 

We'd join in social play. 
With that the leader of tbe ice 

Unto Glenbuck did say : ' 

Lo! yonder does Bentudor come, 

His men wi' crampets bright ; 
Twelve channelstanes, baith hard an* smooth, 

Come rolling in our sight : 

All chosen rocks of MuUocb haugb. 

Fast by the tow'ring ScreeL 
Then tyeyour crampets, Glenbuck cries, 

Prepare ye for the apeaL 

And now with me, choice men of Ken, 

Your curling skill display ; 
For never was -there curler yet, 

Of village or of brae, 
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That e'er wi* chaiinelscaBe £* come, 

But if he would submit 
To hand to nieve Pd pledge this cra£, 

I should his winner hit, 

Bentudor, like a warrior bold, 

Came foremost ©* them a* ; 
A besom on his shouther skwg, 

jOn's hans twa mittens bra. 

An* with him forth came Tulloeh&nv 

An* Tom o* Broomyshew ; 
Stout Robert o'Heston, RatelhT, and 

Young John ©* Fothermghaw. 

An wi' the laird o' Cairnyhowes, 

A curler guid an* true ; 
Good Ralph o* Titherbere* an 5 Slacks, - 

TTjeir marrows there are few. 

' Of Fernybank needs must I speak, 

j^s ane of aged skiR; 
Simon of Shots, the nephew held 
Of Cairny on the hill. 

With brave Glenbuck came curlers twelve, 

All dext'rous' men of Dee ; 
Robin o' Mains, Cfim o* the Cleugh, 

An' fam'd Montgomery, 

Gamewell, die brisk, of Napplehowes, 

A valiant blade is he % 
Harry o* Thorn^ Gft> a* the Glen, 

The stoutest o* the three. 
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An' the young heir of Birnyholm, 

Park, Craigs, Lamb o* the lin ; 
Allan of Airds, a sweeper good, 

An* Charley p* Lochfin, 

Bentudor a Riscarrel crag, 

Twice up the ice hurled he, 
Good sixty cloth yaitis and a span, 

Saying, so long let it be. 

It pleased them a* — Ilk then wi* speedy 

Unto his weapon flew : 
First Allan o' Airds his wlunstane rock, 

Straight up the white ice drew. 

A good beginning, cries Glenbuck ; 

Slacks fidging at the sight, 
Wi's bra blue-cap, lent Airds a smack, 

Then roared out, good night. 

Next Robin p' Mains, a leader good, 

Close to the witter drew ; 
Ratcliff went by, an* /cause he miss'd, 

Pronounc'd the ice untrue. 

Gib o' the Glen, a noble herd, 
, Behind the winner laid ; 
Then Fotheringhaw, a fidelin shot, 
Close to the circle play'd. 

Montgomery, mettlefu , an* fain, 

A rackless stroke did draw ; 
But mistfd his aim, an? 'gainst the herd. 

Dang frae his clint a flaw. 
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With that stept forward Tullochfern, 
An* (saying, to hit, he'd try) 

A leal shot ettled at the cock, 
Which shoVd the winner by. , 

Clim o* the Cleugh, on seeing that, 

Sten'd forth, an 9 frae his knee 
A slow shot drew, wi* muckle care, 

Which settled on the tee- 
Ralph, vexed at the fruitless play, 

The cockee butted fast ; 
His stane being glib, to the loch en% 

Close by the witter past. 

Stout Robert o* Heston, wi> his broom. 
Came stepping up wi* might ; 

Quoth be, my abbey-burn-fit 
Shall win the speal this night* 

With that brisk Gamewell, up the rink, 
His well mill'd rock did hurl, 

Which rubbing Ratcliff on the cheek, 
Around the cock did twirl. 

Now stept a noted gamester forth, 

Fernybank was his name, 
Wha said he would not have it told, 

At C*****W**k for shame; 

That e'er the chief o' Ken should bear 

The palm of victory. 
Then heezing his Kilmarnock hood, 

Unto the cock drew he. 



+ 
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The ftte&et, wi' muckle martial din, 

Rebounding frae ilk shore; 
Now thick, thick, thick, each other ehas'd, 

An' up the rjnk did roar* 

They dosed fast on ev'ry side, 
A port emld scarce be found ; 

An* many a broken chaimefetane 
Lay scattered up an* down. 

Shew me the wmner, cries Grlenbuck, 

An* a* behind stan* aff ; 
Then rattled up the rocking crag. 

An' ran the port wi* life. 

Beasudor iking his bonnet by, 

An* took his stane wi 9 speed ; 
Quoth he, my lad*, the &*y ** ouw, 

Their chance is past remead. 

S3fne,.huriin through the crags o' Ken f 

Wi' inrings nice an 9 fair, 
He struck the winner frae the cock, 

A lang claith yard an* manr. 

The spea) did last frae nine forenoon, 

Till setting c* the sun ; 
For when the hern scraich'd to her tree, 

The combat scarce was done. 

Thus did Bentudor an' Glenbuck 

Their curling contest end ; 
They jbet baith merry i' the mora, 

At night they parted friends* 
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Grahams, a late poet, well known as the 
author of the Sabbath, a poem, in his British 
Georgics, has the following animated descrip- 
tion : 

Now rival parishes, and siirievedoras, keep, 
On upland lochs, the long expected tryst 
To play their yearly bonspiel. Agedmen, 
Smit with the eagerness of youth, aTe tftere, 
While love of conquest lights their beamless eyes, 
New nerves their arms, and makes them young once more* 

The sides when ranged, the distance meted out* 
And duly traced the tees, some younger hand 
Begins, with throbbing heart, and far o'erahoots, 
Or sideward leaves, the mark. In vain he bends 
His waist, and winds his hand, as if it still 
Retained the power to guide the devious stone; 
Which, onward hurling, makes the circling groupe 
Quick start aside, to shun its reckless force. 
But more and still more skiKtd arms succeed, > 

And near and nearer still around the tee, 
This side, now that approaches, till at last, 
Two seeming equidistant, straws or twigs 
Decide as umpires 'tween contending coits. 

Keen, keener still, as life itself were staked* 
Kindles the friendly strife; one points the line 
To him who, poising, aims and aims again ; . -> 

Another runs and sweeps where nothing lies, 
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Success, alternately from side to side, - 
Changes, and quick the hours un-noted flyy 
TiU light begins to fail, and deep below, 
The player, as he stoops to lift his coit, . 
Sees half incredulous, the rising moon. 
But now the final, the decisive spell, 
Begins ; near and more n$ar the sounding stones 
' Come winding in, some bearing straight along, 
r ~ow& justling all around the mark, while one 
just slightly touching, victory depends 
Upon the final aim : long swings the stone, 
Then with full force, careering furious on, 
Rattling it strikes aside both friend and foe, 
Maintains its course, and takes the victor's place. 
The social meal succeeds, and social glass ; 
In words the fight renewed is fought again. 
While festive mirth forgets the winged hours. 



A SONG, 

COMPOSED AND SUNG BY ONE OF THE MEMBERS OF TttE 

DUDDINGSTON CURLING SOCIETY, AT THEIR 

ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 



'1 



CAULD, CAULD, FROSTY WEATHER. 

Tune,—" Cauld Kail in Aberdeen:* 

Whan chittering birds, on flichtring wing, 

About the barn doors mingle, 
And biting frost, and cranreuch cauld, 

Drive coofs around the ingle ; 
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Then to the loch the curlers, hie, 

Their hearts as light's a feathery 
And mark the tee wi' mirth and glee* 

In cauld, cauld > frosty weather. 

Our buirdly leaders down zp/rtfe ft* 
Their whinstanes doure send Biiooving, 

And birks and brooms ply hard before, 
Whan o'er the hog-score moving ; 

Till cheek by jowl within the brugh, 
They're laid 'side ane anither; 

Then round the tee wc flock wi* glee, 
In cauld, &c. 

Wi' canny hand the neist play down 

Their stanes o' glibber metal ; * 
Yet bunkers aften send aglee, 

Although they wed did ettta* 
«« Now strike— no — draw— come fill the port,* 

They roar, and cry, and blether ; 
As round the tee we flock wi* glee, 
In cauld, &c» 

A stalwart chiel, to icedd the ice> 

Drives roaring down like thunder ; 
Wi' awrV crash the double guard* 

At ance are burst asunder ; 
Rip-raping on frae random wicks 

The winner gets a yether ; 
Then round the tee we flock wi* glee, 
In cauld, &c« 

•F 
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Our chief, whose skill and steady arm 
Gain mony a bonspeel dinner. 

Cries, " open wide— stand off behind, 
*« Fy John, fy show the winner ; 

* c He goes — he moves — he rides him out 
" The length of ony tether,** 

Huzzas wi* glee rise round the tee, 
In cauld, &c, 

But now the moon glints thro* the mist, 

The wind blaws snell and freezing, 
When straight we bicker affin haste 

To whare the ingle's bleezing ; 
. In Curler Ha*, sae bein and snug, 
About the board we gather, 
Wi' mirth and glee, sirloin the tee. 
In cauld, &c* 

In canty, cracks, and sangg, and jokes, 
The night drives, on wi* daffin, 

And mony a kittle shot is ta'en ? 
While we're the toddy quaffing, 

Wi' heavy heart we're laith to part, ' 
But promise to forgather 

Around the tee, neist morn wi* glee. 
If csuld, &c. 
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feULES IN CURLING, 

TO SI OWEMJMD BY TBI 

DUDDINGSTON CURLING SOCIETY* 



\ The usual length of a rink is from thirty-six to forty- 
four yards, inclusive ; but this will be regulated by cir- 
cumstances, and the agreement of parties. When a game 
is begun, the rink is not to be changed or altered, unless 
by the consent of a majority of players ; nor is it to be 
shortened, unless it clearly appears that the majority are 
unable to make up. 

II. 

The hog-score to be one-sixth part of the length of 
the rink distant from the tee; and every stone to be 
deemed a hog, the sole of which doed not clear the score. 

III. 

Each player to foot in such a manner, that in deliver* 
ing bis stone, he brings it over the tee. 
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IV. 

The order of playing adopted at the beginning, • must 
be observed during the. whole course of a game. 

<V. 

All curling stones to be of a circular shape. No stone 
to be changed throughout a game, unless it happens to 
be broken ; and the largest fragment of such stone to 
count, without any necessity of playing with it more. If a 
stone rolls or is upset, it must be placed upon its sole where 
it stops. Should the handle quit a stone in the delivery 
the player must keep hold of it, otherwise he will not b* 
entitled to re-play the shot. 

VI. 

A player may sweep his own stone theVhole'Ierigtli'bf 
the rink; his party not to sweep until it has passed the' 
hog-score at the farther end ; and his adversaries hot to 
sweep until it has passed the tee. The sweeping to 'be 
always to a side. 

• , VII. 

None of the players,, upon any occasion, to cross ortjp 
upon the middle of the rink. 

VIII. 

If, in sweeping or otherwise, a rurinitig stone is iiar- 
fed by any of the party to which it belongs, it must 
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be put off the ice : if by ifey of the adverse party, it 
> must be placed agreeably to the direction which was given 
to the player ; and if it is marred by any other means, 
the player'may take his shot again* Should a stone at 
rest he accidentally displaced, it must be put as nearly 
as^ possible in its former situation; 



IX. 



Evert, player to be ready when his turn comes, and 
to take no more than a reasonable time to play his 
shot Should he, by mistake, play with a wrong stone, 
it must be replaced where it stops, by the one with 
which he ought to have played. 

X. 

A nouBtPui. shot is to be measured by some neutral 
{person, whose determination shall be final; 

XL 

Before beginning to play, each party must name ohe 
of their number, for directing the game. The players 
of his party may give their advice to the one so named, 
but they cannot controul his direction ; nor are they to 
address themselves to the person who is about to play. 
Each director, when it is his turn to play, to name on* 
of his party to take the charge for him. Every pbye* 
to follow the direction given to him. 
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XII. 

Should any question arise, the determination of which 
inay not be provided for by the words and spirit of the 
rules now established, each party to choose one of their 
number, in order to determine it.' If the two so chosen 
differ in opinion, they are to n&me an umpire, whose 
decision shall be final. 

he above rules received the approbation and sanction 
of a general meeting of the society, held in the Cturlers' 
Hall,. Duddingston, upon the 6th January 1804. 



\ 
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